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bane and whisked away along the Big Thomson
Canyon and up and down many a fir-clad hill and
bundled out at a wretched little wayside station of
the Colorado and Southern Railway, named by
some American wag, Loveland. So from Loveland
we took train for Denver and from there I went
to Colorado Springs and stayed two days at the
Springs. While there I took a whole day's excursion
to Cripple Creek. A mountain-railway climbs up in
a surprisingly short time the height of a few thousand
feet, opening out now a deep, pine-hung gorge to
view and then a most extensive panorama of the
country around. It winds round and up the gorge
till it attains at one spot nearly thirteen thousand
feet and brings the far-famed Pike's Peak within
hailing distance of it and finally stops at the gold-
mines. I went down the shaft of one of them and,
with a miner leading and candle in hand, I crossed
several galleries till we came to a vein. The galleries
were so cold and clammy and the air was so suffocat-
ing and the lift down the shaft seemed so shaky and
unsafe that I was not particularly sorry to leave the
interesting field of investigation and come out into
the open once again. On the way back I chanced to
have my seat next a big, burly American. On
happening to remark to him on the War, I found to
my surprise that he was one of the much-discussed
hyphenated gentry. He was, as was to be expected,
full of the military achievements of the Fatherland,
but much to my astonishment ended with a remark
that if the States went to war on the submarine ques-
tion he would stand by the country of his adoption.